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CARD. 


IN commencing the second volume of this paper, the 
Publishers deem it unnecessary to present to their friends 
and the friends of the establishment, a long and formal 
addfess. It is well known that the editorial labour, and 
the editorial prerogative, are not theirs. As proprietors, 
while they reap whatever profit may arise from the publi- 
cation, or lose whatever may be deficient after the annual 
collection ; they are responsible for any thing which ap- 
pears in print, touching private interest or character :— 
Yet in a literary point of view, they are entirely passive. 
To an association of gentlemen, not ‘‘ merely nominal,’’* 
we and our subscribers are indebted for the essays furnish- 
ed. To these gentlemen, for their unwearied and gra- 
tuitous kindness,—and to that individual, whose honour- 
able and disinterested zeal for the establishment and sup- 
port of the Companion, prompted him to act so conspi- 
cuous a part during the year now past, we owe our live- 
liest gratitude:——T’o him, and to them, we return our 
unfeigned thanks. 

The Publishers, while they return thanks to their 
friends and the publick generally, for the very liberal en- 
couragement which they have afforded, think it not im- 
proper to remark, that whatever SOME may have said 
to the contrary, we rest satisfied, from the promises of 
those gent/emen to whom we look up for the future matter 
for this sheet, that there will be no falling off, either in 


quuntity or quadity. 
GOLE & HEWES. 


* As we understand has been charitably insinuated. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 


COMPLAINING OF THOSE WHO NEGLECT THE 


COMPANION BECAUSE IT IS PUBLISHED 


AT HOME. 


“© A prophet is not without honour, save in his own country /” 


The subject of complaint in the following letter is one 
that we feel a delicacy in a No doubt it has 
often. red as a matter of surprize to many of our- 
readers, that the natives of Baltimore, who have capacity 
and inclination to write, should so often prefer aiding a 
distant publication, to raising the literary reputation of 
theirown city. Whether the writer of the following letter 
be, or be not a native of this place, we cannot say ; he ap- 
pears to feel warmly interested on the occasion, but as 
propriety requires that we should remain perfectly neutral, 
we shall insert his letter, leaving it to those whom it may 
concern, if they think proper, to reply to it. 

We shall aléo; as he requests, give an early insertion to 
the Dialogue mentioned in his letter, for although we.are 
uninformed who jheauthor i ig; yet we believe that the place 
of its delivery, as wellfas 1 its intrinsic merit, will make it, 
interesting to a number of ourveaders. 

Mr. Easy, 

You have no donbt seen in the Port Folio *‘ 4 Dia- 
logue on Education,’? pronounced at the examination of 
the pupils of St. Mary’s College, in this city. | L*was 
somewhat pleased with the remarks on that examination in 
the 43d number of the Companion, and had hoped that 
this Dialogue would have been furnished you for pub- 
lication. I did imagine, sir, that a spirit of liberality 
might have been looked for in the gentlemen of talents 
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ture is never delivered ; 


and leisure in this, city—that a publick spirit, pointing 
to the encouragement of a literary work of (certainly) no 


tontemptible merit, should have dictated the propriety of 
‘gracing the pages of the Companion, with such original 


‘papers as are produced by the genius and learning of our | 
own city. I cannot acknowledge that the Companion has 
‘been uselessly established—nor do I wish to see an im- 
proper spirit of rivalry’springing up. Ido not say that 
‘your paper yet deserves the character so justly earned by 
the Port Folio. Sut, sir, 1 would beg leave to ask, how 
has the latter arrived to such celebrity >—Not by the cold 
indifference of those who are commonly looked up to for 
a-proportionate part of literary aid ; not by the chilling hos- 
tility of gentlemen blessed with classic knowledge ; not 
to that servile, and degrading spirit, which impels the pos- 
sessor to condemn every thing at home, and prize and che- 
rish every thing ‘farfetched, or of hard access. No, sir! 
the Port Folio, notwithstanding the proud pre-eminence 
of its Editor’s talents, without the assistance of a number 
of men of letters, in different parts of the union, would 


‘long since have descended to the shades of oblivion. It 


was by the united exertions of such, that the Port Folio 
was established, and without the continuance of this es- 


sential aid, it must aaa : 
Is there nota su mber of men of learning, 


taste, and leisure, in Baltimore alone to supp6lt a -paper 
which contains little more than half the quantity of matter 





Contained in the Port Folio? If there is—and [ fear no 


contradiction from a patriotick and enlightened source—it 
necessarily follows as an irrefutable fact, that the illiberal 
and destructive rage for foreign commodities, extends 
alike to science and to arts. 

Even elegant composition is no longer such, when the 
author isknown toresideamongst us. Nay what is still 
more absurd—an essay will not be wel! received, however 
good its tendency, however beautiful the language, if, 
unfortunately, itis first printed in our own capital. 

If these sentiments were delivered by the vain pretend- 


ers only tothe rights of criticism, I would remain silent ; 


and many an adversary will declare [ had as well remain 


so; but certain itis, many who are well qualified for the 


honourable task of exalting the literary character of their 
native or adopted city, dishonourably join the enemy’s 
ranks, and either encourage or assist in the traiterous cry 
against,every laudable attempt to rescue from contemptu- 
ous reproach the opulent, and increasing metropolis of 
the land of their choice. 

In Baltimore we are insultingly told, that a good lec- 





a well written essay never ap- 
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pears; a good play cannot be properly performed —[n 
short, any thing done here, is invariably ill done! It is 
a libel, sir,~-defamation of -the vilest kind; and the au- 
thors of it are active, if not sworn, enemies of the com- 
monwealth, 

I am well aware that this grievance requires more than 
the exertion of a plebeian pen ; but the culpable apathy of 
superior writers, has induced me to make this feeble at- 
tempt to rouse the indignant pride of my more able cons 
temporaries. here is ability, there is genius, there is 
potite learning in Baltimore, and citizens of genuine pat- 
riotism, whose productions would do honour to any so- 
ciety. But, alas, they sleep; or lie listless on their 
arms, while the city is assailed without, and our traiter- 
ous comrades within exult at our defenceless situation. 

As the Dialogue spoken by Masters Trrcants, Dices 
and M‘Hewry, which suggested.the propriety of the 
foregoing remarks, has first appeared in the excellent 
and never-to-be-equalled Port Folio, I cannot suppose 
your publishing it in the Companion will derogate from 
the merits of the piece! However, as it is a piece of fine 
composition, if you are of opinion that it would injure 
the author's fame to have it even REPRINTED in Balti-~ 
more, I would by no means urge the measure ! 


MARYLAND. 


SLID ISLETS IIL SS 


The Editor received with much pleasare the Little 
Farmer’s communication. It affords another testimonial 
in favour of a young lady whom it is impossible to know, 
and notadmire. Indeed, her excellent disposition, her 
sympathetic heart and her numerous charitable actions, 
have long secured to her the esteem and admiration of all 
those who have the happiness of her acquaintance, and 
the power of being moved by true female loveliness. The 
Editor has long known her, and witnessed some of her 
tenderest and most anxious exertions for the relief of the 
distressed. He would wish that she were more known, 
that the influence of herexample might awaken the sym- 
pathies of the more thoughtless and giddy part of her 
sex. But delicacy forbids him to comply with the wish 
of the ‘* Little Farmer.’’ He cannot even insert the 
initials of her name.- ‘The charity of this lady is not oss 
tentatious,—it does not seek to be known. It is sufficient 
for her to enjoy the purest of a!] pleasures—to be assured 
upon reflection, that she has done well, Her charitable 
acis may be said to be committed rather than performed. 
She endeavours to conceal them, and blushes'to be disce- 
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vered. In short, she fulfills that holy injunction ‘* let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doth.” 

On this theme the Editor knows not when he should 
grow weary; but his readers may perhaps be impatient 
for the ‘* Little Farmer.’’? He will therefore defer any 
farther remarks on this subject until the severity of the 
weather shall have rendered charitable actions more neces- 
sary. When the pinching cold is felt, and the howling 
of the storm is heard, the hearts of the rich will be more 
easily assailed by the cries of the poor. And the Editor is 
not without hopes of prevailing upon the fashionable nudes 
and skeletons of Baltimore, to supply food and raiment to 
the distressed, and relieve them from the dreadful neces- 
sity of being fashionable. 


Mr. Easy, 

As the follies of the ladies seem to be the theme of ma- 
ny a disappointed swain, arising no doubt from the for- 
mer not thinking so highly of the dear creatures as_ they 
do of themselves ; it becomes necessary to paint them in 
their true colours. For myself, I can truly say, ’tis alone 
the cause of Truth I espouse, as 1 am, Mr. Easy, what 
the world calls an o/d man; haying married a woman 
whose virtues and kindness have improved with time, I 
should be ungrateful to the donor of all good gifis not to 
enjoy and set a true value on them. This panegyrick on 
my own, naturally leads to the sequel of what I wish to 
communicate to the unbelievers respecting the unmarried 
ladies. Living a short distance from the city, in my 
morning perambulations towards the seat of commerce, [| 
have for some mornings past met the amiable, good and 
charitable Maria, accompanied by her little sister, car- 
rying things necesssary for the comfort and relief of a 
much distressed family in my neighbourhood. A family, 
Mr. Easy, whose sufferings could not easily be told ;— 
suffice it to say, that the husband,. wife and two daugh- 
ters, all lay sick, without the power of any one serving 
the other !—There did’this pattern of her sex repair, and 
administer the balm of comfort to the afflicted—And with 
the dying breath of the father, and grateful praises of the 
mother, did I with pleasure hear her goodness extolled !— 
Is she the only one of her sex, whose goodness overflows 
in kind offices towards her afflicted fellow creatures > No— 
many thereare, nodoubt, who follow her example—but 


fev, very few, I am afraid, of the ‘‘ Fashionables’’ of } 


ad 


our sex, will be found at the ‘* house of mourning 


A LITTLE FARMER, 


October 24, 1805. 


AND WEEKLY 


-* the same. 


© five, 
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THE PEDESTRIAN—No. VI. 


I was sitting by a cheerful cracking fire, with no other 
company than Dr. Goldsmith—my left foot resting ona 
Franklin, while in my right hand I held the book of es- 
says. I had made good work at the roast beef—and méis- 
tened it well with wholesome wine: the segar which I 
had just lighted afforded large columns of smoke, which 
escaping from my mouth, proclaimed warm times within. 

Thus comfortably situated, I began to commune with 
the Doctor, who wasin his merriest mood. His heart 
was sofiened with kindest juice of the grape, and. he ap- 
peared disposed to entertain me. 


Now ye long vinegar-faced mortals, who relish.no tone 
higher than BBO; whoare of opinion that an all bountiful 
and merciful Creator called Man into existence for no. 
other purpose than to try how doleful and how melan- 
choly a species-he could form :—I say all ye too-good peo-- 
ple, who think it a sin to feel happy, and who are of opi- 
nion that no person can be religious or tolerably honest, 
whose features are not eternally distorted,, and whose un- 
der-lip rests not always on his breast—with such as you, 
most holy and pious gentlemen, I have no business just 
now.. If you will just step into the next room, I mean 
to enjoy a few minutes. rat pleasant conversation 
with some very good friends of mine, who think it no 
crime to enjoy the pleasures of this world in a moderate 
degree, aud who think it an acceptable sacrifice to BenE- 
FICENT INTELLIGENCE, to offer at the throne of grace- 
a contented disposition and an heart without guile, 





* Let idle declaimers, (says the Doctor,) mourn over the 
‘ degeneracy of the age; but in my opinion every age is 
This I am. sure of, that man in every season 
‘is a poor fretful. being, with no other means to escape 
‘ the calamities of the times but by. endeavouring to for- 
* get them.’—*‘In the character of old: Falstaff, (continu- 
‘ ed the Doctor) I behold an agreeable old fellow, forget- 
‘ ting age, and shewing me the way to be young at sixty- 
Sure lam well able to beas merry, though not 


* so comical, as he. J ‘ 


cd 





I was preparing to argufy the matter-with the Doctor— 
when my parlour opened its door to receive my friend 
Leander. 


I have called for you, said he, to accompany me to the 
** Battle of Lodi.”” Much obliged to you, Leander, said | 
I—but if fighting is the object, I must confess I am very 
comfortably situated at present. I have dined heartily on 


the good things of the land—and just feel so good-na- 
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tured towards the world that I question indeed whether I 
ain hostile to any thing in it. 


THE BATTLE OF LODI, 


vociferated Leander, not a little hurt at my inattention to 
his discourse, is an elegant painting, to see which is well 
worth the paltry sum demanded for a secure view of this 
celebrated scene. When the very great friendship you 
feel for the members of your body, (sarcastically continued 
my irritable friend) urges the necessity of avoiding personal 
danger, ’tis well—but when cowardice so predominates 
as to sink the’ man—when fear renders a man childish, 
though I feel compassion for his weakness, yet I— 

I shut the book, and taking the segar from my lips, 
turned round for the purpose of checking the increasing 
torrent which began to alarm me; for I am fully acquaint 
ed with the temper of Leander, and with his mode of rea- 
soning. On my declaring that I had misunderstood him, 
we soon settled the preliminaries and marched in compa- 
ny to the battle. 

This master-piece of painting is displayed to view, ina 
long building erected for the purpose, in Stillhouse-street, 
near Christ Church. The number of people present when 
we entered, spoke loudly ia favour of the liberality of Bal- 
timore. It was incontestible proof, Leander said, that 
the inhabitants of this eiggfijad no mean taste for the fine 


arts. a ma 
Leander’s curiosity gamed the gentleman’s consent to 
having a close view, by @ntering the lower part of the 


house—where, though not genteely situated on the stage, 










. we were better enabled tu examine particulars. 


Notwithstanding my admiration of the piece, my fixed 
detestation of blood and havoc, drew me into a silent me- 
ditatioa on the horrid effects of war. What pity, said I 
to myself, as I advanced towards a park of blazing artille- 
ry—ivhose hell-like flames and ball seemed destined to des- 
troy the fairest part of creation—and whose dreadful thun- 
der, which I seemed plainly to hear, appeared to warn a 
wicked world of the awful destruction of all terrestrial 
things ! what pity it is, that mortals should be so stu- 
dious of mischief. When the machinations of Satan can 
arm man against his fellow, and from the most trifling 
cause excite the most deadly hatred between the first na- 
tions on the globe, involving in fiery ruin the. fairest 
cities, and dispatching murderous blood-hounds round 
the world to destroy all that’s good, grand, and desira- 
ble, how much should we rejoice, that, almost separated 
from the wicked part of mankind, weare. blessed with 
eivil and religious liberty, and remain ignorant of ter- 
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rible war, except by hearsay, and such documents as the 
painted representation before me !— 

—You appear much agitated, said Leander, as he ap- 
proached, and interrupted my serious meditations. Don’t 
be alarmed ; it won’t shoot you! says he, looking at a 
large gun before us. I confess, added my eccentric 
friend, as he pressed his bosom with his right hand, and 
pointing up toa charming little girl among those on the 
stage with the other, I confess, that the black artillery in 
that quarter has madea deep impression on me. Could 
politeness and decorum warrant it, continued the wounds 
ed Leander, I would most willingly surrender to her ! 

His pitiable plight now excited me to comfort my friend ; 
and as he had had his turn with me, I was about to have 
some merriment at his expense, when the awkward ap- 
pearance of a clown just entering at the door attracted the 
attention of the crowd within, as he soon afterwards did 
that of the boys without. : 

Leander, stiff as a statue, remained close to the canvass, 
with his left hand extended, as observed above, drinking 
destructive draughts from the black eyes of the enchan- 
tress ; when the countryman cautiously advanced to have 
a nearer view of what he supposed to be the figure of a 
general giving orders. His imagination was worked up 
toa high pitch, and he was staring, mouth open, at the 
grand yet terrifick sight—when unfortunately Leander, 
intoxicated with ** he knew not what, nor wherefore,”’ 
stepped hastily forward, on his way to the fair one who 
thus unknowingly tormented him. ‘The clown con- 
ceiving it to be the bloody-iminded general making at him, 
extended both arms, but, too much terrified to retreat 
quickly, cried alond for quarter !—Some wags present, 
who enjoyed the fun, jostled the poor man as he attempt- 
ed to regain the door, out at which he swiftly passed, 
with hair erect and bare head, to the no small amusement 
of those in the street—for his hat, either by some mis- 
chievous person present, or the rebellious disposition of 
his hair, had been raised off in the house. 

This curious turn of the affair had a good effect on 
Leander, in withdrawing him from his fruitless pursuit— 
and we returned home, well pleased with, and uninjured 
at, ‘* the Battle of Lodi.” RARIO. 


SIL IL SIL EIT LS 
A SCOTTISH TALE. 
‘Continued from page 413, vol. I.) 


I saw, ata vast distance, in the very bowels of the 
earth, an impetuous river rushing in loud uproar, over 
huge: fragments of rocks, which, by some violent cause, 
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had been separated from their patent mountain, and pre- 
cipitated in one tremendous crash, to seek repose in the 
bottom of that dark profound. 

I was much surprised when my guide informed me 
that notwithstanding the water I saw was in such a depth 
of the earth, it had not yet arrived at the fall which 
was so justly celebrated, but that it had fallen an hun- 
dred feet over a rock that formed a part of its bed about 
half a mile upwards, and was then endeavouring to find 
its way by another fall, yet more lofty, into the Loch- 
Ness. 

Walking a little farther we arrived at a low wall, and 
upon looking over it, my eye sought in vain to measure 
the depth of a black abyss, that appeared to be intermina- 
ble; my ears were then assailed by the tumultuous roar of 
many waters, that seemed to be endeavouring to find a 
passage through the very centre of the earth ; and the af- 
frighted spray as if determined to seek an asylum in air, 
was rising in thick and convulsive columns from the open- 
ing in the rocks. ‘Till now we had remained upon the road 
which leads to Fort Augustus, over part of the Morven 
hills of Ossian, from whence the river that takes these 
amazing transitions has its source, 

In order to command a full view of this mighty cata- 
ract, it was necessary to descend td a vreat depth, almost 
by a perpendicular direction, down the side of thé abyss ; 


© and as my guide led the way, he desired me to fullow } 


him with the utmost caution, for ifit was my misfortune 
to make the least false step, all the powers of man could 
not save me from the most horrible destruction, This 
very necessary advice I found some difficulty in observing, 


) for the ground was made so exceedingly wet and slippery 


© ty Leould keep my feet firm under me. 
») preservation operated so strongly on my behalf, 


by the incessant fall of the spray, (which rises many hun- 
dred feet into the air) that it was with the utmost difficul- 
sel f= 
that we 


However 


) proceeded downwards with tolerable alacrity. 


By the assistance of roots of trees, weeds, moss and 


®) stones, we arrived at a rocky projection which was about 






sixty or seventy feet down the precipice; where we re- 


mained a few minutes, in order to recruit our strength, 
Here for the first time I caught a glimpse of the whole 
body of water, falling through a shapeless breach in a 


uge rock, above the eye, in one rude, unbroken, and 


“}mpettious flood into the depth below, 






While standing in this curious spot, my guide directed 


7 attention to the bold projection of a rock that appeared 
vet a vast. distance perpendicularly below our feet, from 


which, he informed me we could command a full view of 
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the astonishing cataract, and that there was no possi- 
bility of proceeding lower down unless by the assistance of 
ropes. 

With this information we e again proceeded downwards, 
but our progress was rendered extremely tardy, on acs’ 
count of the stones (upon which we could alone depend 
for safe footing) frequently giving way: yet notwithstand- 
ing the imminency of my danger, I could not so wholly 
regard my personal safety as not to behold without a con- 
siderable degree of sublime pleasure, the fate of those frag- 
ments of rock, which were broken off by our adventu- 
rous feet. After rolling from side to side, and being toss- 
ed from rock to rock with headlong fury and increasing 
velocity, they were at length lost in the foaming surge be- 
low, whilst the dying cadences of the secret echoes their 
passage had awakened, mingled with the hollow dash- 
ings of the water, and ina few seconds were no longet 
heard, 

Watching the fate of stone after stone, I thought what 
a terrible, yet sublime mode of death it would be, to be 
hurled down that deeply-yawning abyss, and suffer all 
the dreadful transitions, I beheld the inanimate stones 
undergo. My reflections were not uninteresting; and } 
stood Sor a while in their indulgence until my ouide (who 
was now ended far below bd out, desiring me tc 
‘inly miss the 
Mery death which 
[ had been contemplating in my @iagination. 

Obeying his instructions, I arrived in a few minutes at 
the intended station, and was instantly gratified by the 
view of a spectacle, of which I had not formed the least 
adequacy of ideas It is not possible for me to describe 
the sensations of mind, this grand scene inspired. For 
some minutes I felt so amazed by the vast sublimity of all 
the surrounding objects, that my faculties appeared to 
have suspended their functions, and [ stood gazing upon 
the scenery before me almost deprived of sensation. 

I stood now exactly opposite to the torrent; nature 
seemed here to have opened wide her boundless womb, 
and exhibited a mighty proof of her gigantic powers, 
and unsearchable profundity. A vast pile of shapeless 
mountains appearing to Support the heavens, and having 
a broad zone of silvery clouds, playing around them, 
enclosed this seleét spot and nearly precluded the light of 
day from visiting the black profundity of the abyss. 

‘he base of thesggmonatains, forming the bed of the 
river and sides of the vast cauldron into which the waters 
fell, exhibited a great variety of beautiful tints, and scat- 
ered clumps of young birch trees, whose autumnal folt- 
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ae is peculiarly warm and variegated, and formed a fine 
and striking contrast to the gloomy wavings of the pines 
on the heights. 

The rock, through whose narrow fissure the water rolls, 
is by sdnieararensent four hundred and seventy feet above 
the bottom of the cataract, and the fall itself, is about two 
hundred feet, bursting through an opening midway on its 
height. 

This rock forms an immense cauldron, nearly cireular, 
except the aperture through which the waters run after 
their descent, and this abyss is of an unknown depth, no 
line being able to fathom it. Down this black gulph the 
waters were precipitated with a tremendous roar, that ap- 
peared to shake the rocks which frowned above, and the 
water, as if angry at being so horribly disturbed, foamed 
and raged, and beatin furious violence. The knotted 
trunks of large and ancient oaks were to be seen. tossing 
about, and played with as toys and as baubles. By way 
of exciting a dread of going too near the edge of the preci- 
pice, upon whose brink we stood, my g guide began a long 
narration of the death of an interesting young man, who 
had fallen a sacrifice to his ardent curiosity, when visiting 
that fall, several years ago. 

He informed me that a young Englishman who was 
making the tour of Seotland alone, arrived oneevening 
at Wwhis hat, | : 





yal in his endeavours to prevent the young traveller, who 
was an enthusiastic admirer of nature’s romanticscenery, 
from visiting the falls, even at thatlate hour in the even- 
ing. 

Some domestic occurrence having prevented the guide 
from attending him, the hapless youth sat out alone by 
fon in order to ramble through the solitary recess- 
es of those stupendous mountains which every way sur- 
round the great fall of foyers and examine their awful 
features, through that subdued but interesting medium of 
light which the moonin an advanced quarter oft-times 
gleams from her starry eminence, robbing night of all her. 
ancient terrors. 

This iil-fated youth. was never seen afier; he quitted 
the hut on that melancholy evening. His hat alone being 
found on the following day, hanging from a bush which 
“grew about midway down the tremendous precipice, that 
guards one side of the great fall, was a sufficient indication 
of the horrible, yet sublime mode of death he had suffer- 
ed, as it was a situation that could not be approached ex- 
€ept by those means it was too evident the unfortunate 
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youth had been compelled to undergo. It was supposed 
that in his endeavours to descend the rugged steep, in or- 
der to command a view of the cataract, his feet had slip- 
ped, and that he was in consequence’ precipitated down 
the horrid gulp, and dashed into countless atoms. His 
hat having fallen off, lodged by the way, on the bush 
where it was found. No other remains of him were ever 
afterwards found. But to return from this digression, 

My guide informed me that notwithstanding I had 
then so fine a view of the Fall, 1 should havea much 
higher idea of its grandeur and sublimity provided E 
could submit to be let down by ropes from the projection 
upon which we then stood, and lower than which I 
could not go unless J condescended to be suspended ‘ by an 
hempen cord, 

Not wishing to deprive myself of any gratification that 
might accrue from a small risk of my own most worshipful 
person, I eagerly embraced so novel an idea, (at least to 
me) and forthwith dispatched mine attendant for the neces- 
sary apparatus. During the absence of this man I endea- 
voured to make a sketch of the grand scene before me, but 
after several ineffectual attempts, I was obliged to relin- 
quish my design, as the spray fell in a continual shower 
all around, and made myselfand paper so wet, that 1 found 
my exertions to pourtray the magnificent prospect entirely 
vain. @& 

My impatience, at the long absence of my guide, had 
arisen to no small height, when he arrived with a parcel 
of rones and a large stake. He drove the latter into the 
earth very near to the brink of the awful crater, whose 
profundity I was about to explore, and I confess the sight 
of the preparations which were making, did not contribute 
to. increase the small stock of resolution I had formed, and 
the impertinence of my inward sensations soon convinced 
me that my repentance was at hand, ‘The little depend- 
ance I could place upon my head was the principal cause of 
my timidity, as upon many more trifling occasions I had 


experienced such an excess of giddiness, that my faculties 
However the reward that © 
was held out upon the present- occasion, being unusually 7 


were completely bewildered. 





great and enticing, I endeavoured to put aside my personal 7 


SS 
Ay 


wneasiness, and at length submitted to have the ropes fixed 7 
( To be continued. ) 7 


ie 
r, 


round my body. 
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Dr. Johnson was a great admirer of the wit of Cervan- 


few books of which one ever can possibly arrive at the /ast 
page ; and that there never was any thing written by mere ¢ 
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Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgriin’s Progress. 


J After Homer’s Lliad, heconfessed that the work of Cervan- 


. 


tes was the greatest in the world; speaking of it, I mean, as 
a book of entertainment ;—and when we consider that 
every other author’s admirers are confined to his country- 


men, and perhaps to the literary classes among them, 
while Don Quixote is a sort of common property, and 
universal classic, equally tasted by the court and the cot- 
zg tage, equally ‘applauded in France and England as in 
. Spain, quoted by every servant, the amusement of every 
age from infancy to decripitude ;—the first book you see 
~ onevery shelf, in every shop where books are sold, through 
‘ all the states of Italy ;—-who can refuse his consent to an 
~ avowal of the superiority of Cervantes to all other modern 


writers ? Shakespeare himself has, till lately, been wor- 
shipped only at home, though his plays are now the fa- 
vourite amusements of Vienna; and when I was at Pa- 
dua some months ago, Romeo and Juliet was acted there 
under the name of Tragedia Veronese ; while engravers 
and translators dive by the: hero of La Mancha in every na- 
tion, and the sides of miserable inns all over England and 


France, and Germanytoo, are adorned with the exploits of 


Don Quixote. May his celebrity procure my pardon for 
a digression in praise of a writer, who, through four vo- 
lumes of the most exquisite pleasantry and genuine hu- 


» mour, has never been seduced to overstep the limits of pro- 


priety—has never called in the wretched auxilliaries of 


4 ; obscenity or profaneness,—who trusts to nature and sen- 
 timent alone, and never misses of that applause which 


Voltaire and Sterne lobour to produce, while honest mer- 


) riment bestows her unfading crown upon Cervantes, 
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Mr. Easy, 

There is a character in civilized society, which I do not 
remember to have seen any remarks upon in the Compa- 
nion. The reason may be, that you have not yet met 
with so great a misfortune as to have been persecuted by 
one of the description—or it may be, that Baltimore can- 
not boast many such. Indeed I will grant you they a- 
bound most plentifully in country towns, and for reasons 
obvious, Yet they do appear now and then in some parts 
of this city—of which I have frequently been very sensi- 
ble. 

There lives in my neighbourhood a young man, with a 
very slender stock of brains, who, when left alone, is ter- 
ribly distressed, that be should be under the horrid. neces- 
sity of trying to think. Heis a stranger to reflection— 
and is sorely persecuted if compelled to sit without compa- 
ny for the space of half an hour. As for reading, like 
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many other young Men of spir-t, ‘* he hates such em- 
ployment.”’ He is often at our hovse ; and as a punish- 
ment I exact attention of him, while [ read a chapter.— 
This he calls persecution—and complains that I impose 
upon him; but then he is willing, asthe least of two 
evils, to bear it, rather than tarry in his own house, when 
he isin danger of being left to himself. 

I know of no property in the mind of my young friend 
Vacuous more remarkable than his susceptibility of 
fear—fear of himself. A very humorous English writer 
of the present day has the following curious observations 
on a village inhabited by, these nonentities. 


‘<« Such of our readers as are strangers to the uniformity 
of a rural residence, cannot easily perceive how infinitely 
country folks are obliged to any of their neighbours, who 
happen to be so obliging as to do any thing extraordinary, 
by way of giving them a little variety; and how mucha 
weekly paper is necessary to their existence. ‘The calm 
atmosphere which they inhale, not being exposed to the 
vicissitude of a city climate, is apt to stagnate ; and, were 
it not for the salutary agitation of a little harmless scandel 
and a few wholesome tempests, would soon become dele- 
terious to all, except to those non-descript beings, who 
are so_perfectly insensible of adventitious circumstances, 
-private ball has been 

re nty trom such an immoderate fit 

of yawning, that people’ grew apprehensive of locked 
jaws. Itis recorded of an eminent medical character, to 
his immortal honour, that, perceiving an infectious and 
universal torpor increasing in his village to such a degree 
that the female tongues were listless and the card-table to- 
tally deserted, he, out of pure humanity, imported the 
plague from the coast of Barbary, planted it in the West of 
England, and registered fifteen funerals in a largé manu- 
facturing town in one night. This kind expedient opera- 
ted asan electric shock. You could not pass a person who 
did not stop you with an anecdote about the pestilence; and 
though conversation was for some days confined to 7peca- 

cuanha, thieves’ vinegar, and tobacco, every one found 
the advantage of being liberated from that ennui which 
tyrannizes over all that have not courage to make the bold 
experiment, of depending upon themselves for amuse- 

ment.”’ 









It is well that this article (for I sometimes ea the: 
propriety of calling them men and women) does not thrive 
in Baltimore—if it did, you would not find many subsepie 
bers to your paper, 
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SELECTED POEER F. 
TO ELIZA. 


I ask’d a kiss, and scarce those lips complied, 
For instant fled the momentary joy : 

Would thou hadst still the fatal bliss denied 
And then, as now, been more severely coy ! 


Can one slightshow’r refresh the thirsty mead ? 
One single plant with verdure clothe the plain ? 

One star o’er yon wide arch its radiance spread ? 
Or one small rill supply the boundless main ? 


The skies unnumber’d all their bounties pour 5... 
In such profusion are their blessings given, 

Ee’n thankless man must own the wond’rous store 
Becomes the rich munificence of heaven. 


While you one kiss, and one alone, resign’d, 

Tho’ iayouring night enwrapt th’ unconscious grove ; 
Tho’ well you knew not countless millions join’d 

Could sate th’ unrivall’d avarice of love. 


Yet once again the dang’rous gift renew, 

With kinder looks prolong the fleeting bliss ; 
Let me too try, while all thy charms I view, 

Like Shakespeare’s Moor, to “ die upona kiss !” 


But no such kiss as some cold sister grants, 
Or colder brother carelessly receives ; - 
Mine be the kiss for which the lover pants,, 


And the dear, soft, istress ives ! ie. 


Else I as well might clas ulptur’d fair, 
And press th’ unyielding marble lips to mine : 
Or woo, the transports of my love to share, 
The pictur’d forms of Reynolds’ hand divine. 






In thy sweet kiss, O blend such soft desires 
As conquer youth, and palsied age can warm ; 
Those arts thatcherish love, like vestal fires, 
Aud bid in Virtue’s cause our passions arm ! 


Such if thou giv’st—tho’ closing air and sea 
Efface the arrow’s path, the vessel’s road, 

More faithful to their trust my lips shall be, 
And bear th’ impression to theirlast abode. 


SIL LILI L GILT 
ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING ADDRESS. 


And dar’st thouthen, insulting youth, demand 

~ A second spoil from love’s impoverish’d store ? 

Shall strains like thine a second kiss command ? 
Thankless for One, because I gave no more? 


One lamp irradiates all yon starry heav’n, 


% Onegpolar star directs the pilot’s way : 


Yet what bold wretch complains no more were giv’n, 
Or doubts the blessing re poss friendly ray. 


-/ 2 One timorous kiss, which multitudes might bode, 


At once thy sun and guiding star hath proy’d, 


THE COMPANION, 


No shouts attend the warrior, who returns 












































If, while thy lips beneath its pressure glow’d, r 
And thy tongue flatter’d, thou hadst truly Yov’d. ae 


The flame which burns upon the virgin cheek, 
The rising sigh, half utter’d, half supprest, 
To him who fondly loves, will more than speak 
W hat wav’ring thoughts divide th’ impassion’d breast. 





Such soft confusion could the Moor disarm, 
And his rough heart like Desdemona’s move ; 
But soon her easy weakness brokethe charm, 
And ere her life she lost, she lost his love. 


No—if I hate thee, wherefore should I press 

A treacherous contract with love’s favourite seal ? 
And, if I wish thy future hours to bless, 

Ah! why too soon that anxious care reveal ? 


A ready conquest oft the victor scorns ; 
His laurels fade whose foe, ere battle, yields 


To claim the palm of uncontested fields. 


But let thy soul each lawless wish disown 
While yet my hate or love is undeclar’d— 

Perhaps, ere many circling yearsare flown, 
Thou’lt think Eliza but a poor reward. 


For,oh ! my kisses ne’er shall teem with art, 
My faithtal bosom forms but one desiga— 

To study well the wife’s, the mother’s part, 
And learn to keep thee, ere I make thee mine. 





SLILLIGQEL LL ILS 
SONG—MUTUAL LOVE. a 


When onthy bosom I recline, 
Enraptur’d still to call thee mine, 
Tocall the mine for life ; 


<2 


I glory in the sacred ties, & 
Which modern wits and fools despise, Kd 
Of Husband and of Wife. a 
One mutual flame inspires our bliss :... 
Thetender look, the melting kiss 3 
Ev’n years have not destroy’d ; ia 
Some sweet sensation ever new ag 
Springs up, and proves the maxim true, us , 


rm 


‘That Love can ne’er be cloy’d. 


ee 


Have I a wish ? ’tis all for thee ; 
Hast thou a wish ? ’tis all for me: 
So soft our moments move, 
That angels look with ardent gaze, 
Well pleas’d to see our happy days, 


And bid us live...and love. 


If cares arise (and cares will come,) 
Thy bosom is my softest home, 
I Jull me there to rest ; B 
And is there aught disturbs my Fair ? ‘8 
I bid her sigh out all her care, E 
And Jose it in my breast. 
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